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"T^HE  principal 
-*■  pagoda  is  a 
massive  structure, 
about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  hight. 
In  the  same  en- 
closure are  about 
a  hundred  smaller 
ones,  and  as  far 
as  the  beholder 
could  see  over  ihi 
wall,  were  cover 
ed  with  elaloratc 
carved  work. 

The  wall  sur- 
rounding the  pa- 
goda grounds, 
was  a  strong  rock 
structure  twenty 
feet  in  hight  with 
projecting  col- 
umns or  pillars, 
forming  recesses 
in  the  wall  which 
were  also  covered 
with  obscene 

sculpture,  repre- 
senting the  num- 
erous gods  of  the 
Hindoo  pantheon. 
I  will  here  insert 
an  extract  sent  to 
me  l>y  Eldei 
Robert  Skeltonol 
Too*  le  ''ity,  who 
visited  I'uri  the 
same  year  that  1 
did 

"four  gfl 
equal  dimension! 
open     Iron    the 

outer  wall  to  the 
row  |>"ints  of  the 

oompass,      I' 

theHC   gates   is   a 
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flight  of  stone 
steps  leading  to 
the  main  temple. 
The  one  on  the 
east  side  was 
open  the  time  I 
was  there,  which 
gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the 
arrangement  of 
this  one,  which 
consisted  of  a  cir- 
cular shaped  mi- 
nor temple  com- 
pletely covered 
with  sculpture 
work  from  base  to 
top,  terminating 
with  a  tapered 
point.  Shade 

trees  and  flowers 
on  both  sides  of 
the  steps,  gave  it 
an  enchanting  ap- 
pearance." 

No  European 
is  admitted  inside 
of  the  enclosure. 
I  received  the 
most  of  my  in- 
formation  in  rela 
tion  to  the  inside 
workings  of  the 
temple  and  its 
ritual,  from  tho 
unlives  whom  I 
•  mployed  in  the 
construction  of 
the  vessel  referred 
lo  in  a  former 
ohapter,  Inside 
the  walls  are  flow- 
erbeds interspers- 
ed with  tropical 
fruit     and     Bhade 
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trees,  among  which  is  a  large  banyan  tree  that  is  held  to  be 
sacred,  from  which  the  Brahmins  derive  a  lucrative  revenue 
in  bartering  its  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  to  the  pilgrims,  who  carry 
such  trifles  to  their  distant  homes  as  souvenirs. 

For  the  comfort  and  accomodation  of  those  connected  with 
the  temple,  are  several  wells  of  water,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  "Rohuni  Kunda."  There  is  attached  to  the  pagoda, 
a  troupe  composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  dancing,  or 
Nautch  girls,  of  which  two  are  represented  in  our  cut,  who 
are  formally  married  to  the  divinities  of  the  temple.  Their 
persons  are  bespangled  with  jewelry.  Their  fingers,  toes,  ears 
and  noses  are  loaded  with  rings,  and  their  arms  are  adorned 
with  bracelets  up  to  their  elbows,  and  their  ankles  are  encircled 
with  bangles.  When  they  are  fully  adorned  with  their  other 
habiliments,  they  present  an  appearance  rather  grotesque. 
Their  dancing  performances  are  made  up  in  peculiar  gestures 
of  the  body,  while  the  superabundance  of  shining,  tinkling 
ornaments  attached  to  their  persons  produce  a  jingling  sound 
in  their  movements. 

The  Rath  Zatra,  or  car  festival,  occurs  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  June,  and  extends  into  the  fore  part  of  July. 
Several  weeks  prior  to  the  festival,  the  images  of  Juggernaut 
and  his  brother  and  sister  are  placed  in  the  sick  chamber  for 
three  weeks.  Having  passed  through  a  continuous,  daily, 
fatiguing  court  ordeal,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  royalty, 
they  require  rest  and  treatment  to  be  refreshed  for  the  popular 
demonstrations  that  will  be  heaped  upon  them  during  the 
festival  by  a  loyal  and  venerating  people.  These  deities  hav- 
ing to  pass  so  often  through  the  bathing  and  scrubbing  process, 
naturally  lapse  into  their  original  texture,  and  consequently 
require  an  occasional  coat  of  paint.  After  returning  from  the 
sick  chamber  and  just  before  the  festival,  their  eyes  are 
painted.  When  placed  in  the  car,  they  are  gorgeously  attired 
such  as  becomes  royalty.  In  the  absence  of  feet  and  hands, 
golden  ones  are  substituted  during  the  festival  ceremonies. 
New  images  are  periodically  substituted  for  the  old  ones,  and 
are  fashioned  exactly  after  the  original  pattern. 

They  are  manufactured  from  a  particular  wood  taken  from 
the  nim  tree.  The  principal  Brahmin  of  the  pagoda  has  the 
regulating  of  this  matter,  naming  the  district  from  which  the 
wood  shall  be  brought,  and  establishing  the  exact  time  to 
retire  the  old  worn-out  images  by  introducing  new  ones,  which 
is  at  intervals  varying  from  seven  to  thirty  years.  However, 
the  precise  periods  are  defined  by  astronomical  calculations. 
The  main  feature  to  be  observed  in  this  superstitious  arrange- 
ment is  that  shortly  after  the  new  divinities  are  installed,  the 
reigning  rajah  of  the  district  dies. 

There  are  three  thousand  brahminical  priests  that  officiate 
at  the  several  pagodas;  this  class,  however,  have  no  hand  in 
placing  the  idols  in  the  car,  as  this  calling  hereditarily  belongs  to 
a  class  who  are  looked  upon  as  barbarians,  called  "Daikys," 
supposed  to  be  the  lenial  descendants  of  Visvavasa,  who, 
according  to  Hindoo  legends,  was  one  of  the  party  who  accom- 
panied Indradumna  from  Central  India  to  Puri,  and  placed 
the  original  deities  in  the  first  cars,  which  period  reaches  back 
to  remote  ages.  The  rajah  of  Khurda,  whose  business  is  to 
keep  the  pagoda  clean,  figures  very  conspicuously  at  the  fes- 
tival. He  enters  upon  the  scene  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
"Souarie,"  or  cavalcade  of  horses  and  elephants,  with  a 
retinue  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  coolies,  who  reside 
in  towns  adjacent  to  Puri,  whose  profesaon  and  calling  it  is  to 
pull  the  cars,  and  as  a  remuneration  for  this  labor,  they  enjoy 
a  perquisite  of  free  lands.  The  vast  host  of  pilgrims  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  drag  the  cars  along,  believing  that  this  simple 


act  places  them  beyond  the  bonds  of  sin.  The  cars  are  pulled 
along  a  wide  road  leading  to  a  garden  two  miles  distant,  called 
Gundicha  Garh.  It  occupys  four  days  to  make  the  distance, 
as  the  afternoon  of  each  day  is  only  applied  to  move  the  cars, 
and  the  undisciplined  rabble  does  not  pull  together. 

When  the  ponderous  car  towering  up  like  a  monument, 
and  covered  with  sculpture,  begins  its  triumphal  march,  the 
noise  and  uproar  is  deafening.  The  Brahmin  priests  have 
their  stations  on  the  car,  a  few  occupied  in  fanning  the  idols, 
some  chanting  sacred  hymns,  and  others  having  censars  burn- 
ing incense.  At  the  same  time  a  corps  of  "bayaderes,"  a  sort 
of  police,  who  keep  the  surging  multitude  back  by  keeping 
time  to  the  music  with  peculiar  gestures.  To  help  swell  the 
confusion,  hireling  priests,  hailing  from  different  denomina- 
tions from  Europe  and  America  are  busily  destributing  reli- 
gious pamphlets  in  the  Orissa  language, and  bawling  out,  "Do 
not  believe  in  Juggernaut ;  but  believe  in  Jesus."  Officers  of 
the  East  India  Company  are  mixed  up  in  the  throng,  to  guard 
against  excited  fakirs  throwing  themselves  under  the  ponder- 
ous wheels. 

[lo  be  Continued.) 


INFIDEL  OBJECTIONS  CON- 
SIDERED. 


BY  J.    H.    W. 


THE  grand  error  of  infidel  theories  in  regard  to  crea- 
tion lies  in  the  arrogant  assumption  on  which  every 
one  of  them  must  be  founded.  They  assume  that  the  theorist 
is  acquainted  with  all  substances  and  all  forces  in  the  universe 
and  with  all  the  modes  of  their  operation.  This  knowledge  must 
apply,  not  merely  to  the  present  age,  but  to  all  past  epochs ; 
not  merely  to  this  world,  but  likewise  to  others  in  widely 
different  and  utterly  unknown  situations  and  conditions. 
Otherwise  that  unknown  force  must  have  had  its  influence  in 
framing  the  world.  For  instance,  a  theory  of  creation,  which 
would  neglect  the  attraction  of  gravitation  would  be  manifestly 
false.  But  there  are  other  laws,  the  power  of  repulsion,  for 
instance,  whose  omission  would  be  equally  fatal.  Skeptics  are 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  have  sought  to  simplify  matters,  by 
reducing  all  substances  to  a  few  simple  elements,  and  all  forces 
to  the  form  of  one  universal  law.  Instead  of  this,  chemistry, 
every  year,  reveals  new  substances  and  increases  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature's  variety.  At  one  time,  it  was  boasted  that 
astronomy  would  enable  us  to  account  for  all  the  operations  of 
the  universe ;  but  instead  of  this,  it  has  revealed  substances 
and  forces,  whose  nature  and  combinations  are  entirely 
unknown. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  sun's  heat  at  its  sur- 
face is  300,000  times  greater  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
An  exceedingly  few  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by.  a  burning 
mirror  will  convert  gold  and  platina  into  vapor.  At  this  rate, 
it  is  calculated,  that,  "if  a  cataract  of  icebergs,  a  mile  high 
and  as  broad  as  the  Atlantic  ocean,  was  launched  into  the  sun 
with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  it  would  be  converted  into 
steam  as  fast  as  it  entered  his  atmosphere,  without  cooling  his 
surface  in  the  least  degree.  But  how  is  such  an  enormous 
heat  kept  up  ?  Hitherto  every  discovery,  so  far  from  giving 
us  an  explanation,  seems  rather  to  remove  farther  the  prospect 
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of  probable  explanation"  (Outlines  of  Astronomy,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  400).  Yet  the  sun  is  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  far 
the  best  known,  and  most  nearly  related  to  us.  In  fact  we  are 
dependent  on  his  influences  for  life  and  health.  But  if  the 
infidel  cannot  tell  the  sun's  substance,  or  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  light  and  heat  he  sends  us,  how  can  he  presume  to  tell 
us  how  this  same  sun  was  formed,  or  declare  that  the  Biblical 
account  is  false  ? 

Concerning  the  nearest  planets  how  little  do  we  know  !  Are 
they  built  of  the  same  materials  as  our  planet?  Are  Saturn's 
rings  solid  or  liquid  ?  Has  the  moon  an  atmosphere  ?  Are 
the  atmospheres  of  the  planets,  like  ours  ?  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ?  These  and  many  other 
questions  scientists  variously  answer,  but  leave  unanswered 
after  all. 

Comets  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  bodies  of 
our  solar  system.  Arago  says  seven  millions  frequent  it,  within 
the  orbit  of  Uranus.  They  are  the  largest  bodies  known  to  us, 
stretching  across  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles.  They 
approach  nearer  to  this  earth  than  any  other  bodies,  some- 
times even  involving  it  in  their  tails,  and  generally  exciting 
great  alarm  among  its  inhabitants.  But  the  nature  of  the 
transparent,  luminous  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
utterly  unknown.  While  their  density  was  unknown,  they 
formed  very  convenient  material  for  the  atheist's  world- 
factory  ;  but  recently  they  have  been  literally  dissipated  into 
smoke  by  powerful  telescopes.  In  fact  a  respectable  wreath 
of  smoke  is  quite  substantial  compared  with  the  densest  of 
the  comets.  Stars  of  the  smallest  magnitude  remain  distinctly 
visible  though  covered  by  what  appears  to  be  their  densest 
portion ;  although  these  same  stars  would  be  completely 
obscured  by  a  moderate  fog  extending  only  a  few  yards  above 
the  earth.  Neither  are  they  dense  enough  to  cast  a  shadow. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  most  substantial  clouds  which  float 
in  our  atmosphere  are  dense  and  massy  bodies,  as  compared 
with  the  filmy   and  all   but  spiritual  texture  of  a  comet's  tail. 

Neither  do  men  understand  the  laws  that  govern  the  motions 
of  comets.  As  they  approach  the  sun,  they  come  under  an 
influence  directly  the  opposite  of  attraction.  While  the  body 
of  the  comet  travels  towards  the  sun,  sometimes  with  a  velocity 
nearly  one-third  of  that  of  light,  the  tail  shoots  forth  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  a  much  greater  velocity.  The  greatest 
velocity  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  earth  is  the  velocity 
of  light,  which  travels  a  million  times  faster  than  a  cannon 
ball,  or  at  the  rate  of  195,000  miles  per  second. 

But  infidels  'ell  us  thas  the  universe  is  infinite,  and  therefore 
self-existent.  This  assertion  is  essential  to  their  creed.  They 
must  establish  this  fact  before  they  can  convince  themselves 
or  any  other  person,  that  the  universe  had  no  Creator ;  for 
that  which  exists  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature  must 
exist  in  all  time  and  in  every  place.  But  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  our  solar  system  has  boundaries,  and  does  not  fill 
the  immensity  of  space.  Thai  broad  band  of  luminous  clouds, 
which  strctel.es  across  the  heaven, called  the  M  ilky  Way,  consists 
of  millions  of  stars,  so  small  and  distant-  that  we  cannot  see 
the  individual  stars,  and  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  help 
seeing  the  light  of  the  man  ;  just  as  we  may  see  the  outline 
of  a  forest  at  a  distance,  but  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual trees.  Besides  the  Milky  Wiiy  there  are  many  other 
star-clouds,  in  various  parte  of  the  heavens,  which  have  IUO- 
cessively  been  shown  by  the  telesoope  to  oonsul  of  multitudes 
of  stars.  But  all  around  these  Star  olouds,  <>r  Nebula  as  they 
are  called,  the  clear  blue  sky  is  disooverd  by  the  naked  eye, 
Now  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  all  the  regions  of  spuco  were 


filled  with  self-luminous  suns  or  planets  capable  of  reflecting 
light,  or  even  comets;  we  should  see  no  blue  sky  at  all:  in  a 
word,  the  whole  heaven  would  be  one  vast  Milky  Way. 

Though  the  telescope  discovers  multitudes  of  stars  where 
the  naked  eye  sees  none,  yet  they  are  seen  projected  on  a  per- 
fectly dark  heaven.  And  even  through  the  Milky  Way,  and 
'  the  other  star-clouds,  the  telescope  penetrates  through  inter- 
vals absolutely  dark  and  completely  void  of  any  star  of  the 
smallest  telescopic  magnitude  (Outlines  of  Astronomy,  chap, 
xvii).  It  may  assist  us  to  understand  the  full  import  of  this 
declaration  to  remember  that  the  largest  telescopes  now  in  use, 
clearly  define  any  object  on  the  moon's  surface  as  large  as  the 
Deseret  Bank.  We  may  comprehend  to  some  extent  their 
power  of  penetrating  space  by  the  fact  that  light,  which 
flashes  from  San  Francisco  to  London  quicker  than  you  can  close 
your  eye  and  open  it  again  requires  thousands  of  years  to  travel 
to  our  earth  from  the  most  distant  stars  discernible  by  these 
telescopes.  If  a  sola?  system  like  ours  existed  anywhere 
within  this  amazing  distance  these  telescopes  would  certainly 
reveal  it.  In  gazing  through  these  instruments  we  are  made 
to  feel  most  sensibly  that  not  merely  this  world  which  consti- 
tutes our  earthly  all,  and  yon  glorious  sun  which  shines  upon  ' 
it,  but  all  the  host  of  heaven's  suns,  planets,  moons  and  fir- 
maments, which  our  unaided  eyes  behold,  are  but  as  the 
handful  of  the  sand  of  the  ocean  shore,  compared  with  the 
immensity  of  the  universe.  But  ever,  and  along  with  this  it 
has  shown  us  the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  shore,  and  revealed 
boundless  regions  of  darkness  and  solitude  stretching  around 
and  far  away  beyond  these  islands  of  existence. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  vastness  of  these  regions  of 
darkness,  over  which  no  light  has  traveled  for  millions  of  years, 
and  remember  also  that  astronomers  have  looked  clear  through 
the  nebulas,  and  find  that  they  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the 
infinite  darkness  behind  them,  than  the  sparks  of  a  chimney 
do  to  the  extent  of  the  sky  against  which  they  seem  projected, 
so  far  from  imagining  the  solar  system  to  be  infinite,  we  stand 
confounded  at  its  relative  insignificance. 

There  is  no  possible  evasion  of  this  great  fact.  It  cannot  be 
objected  "that  stars  may  exist  at  vast  distances,  whose  light 
has  not  yet  reached  the  limits  of  our  system;"  for  there  is 
no  possible  distance  over  which  light  could  not  have  traveled, 
during  eternal  duration.  But  the  eternal  existence  of  these 
stars  is  the  very  thing  which  the  atheist  is  concerned  to  prove.  If 
they  admit  that  these  worlds  had  a  beginning,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  cause  for  that  beginning :  that  is  to  say,  a 
Creator. 

Nor  will  it  answer  the  purpose  to  say,  "that  these  dark 
regions  may  be  filled  with  dark  stars."  If  it  could  be  proven 
that  some  stars  shine,  while  others  arc  dark;  then  why  this  differ- 
ence? Variety  is  an  effect,  and  demands  a  prior  cause.  Worlds 
therefore  do  not  exist  by  the  necessity  of  their  own  nature, 
wherever  there  is  room  for  them,  but  must  have  had  a  pre- 
ezistent,  external  and  supernatural  cause  of  their  existonce 
in  tho  places  where  they  exist.  This  implies  design — will — 
God. 

In  these  amazing  disclosures  of  the  unknown  forces  of  the 
heavens,  do  we  not  hear  a  voice  rebuking  the  presumption  of 
ignorant  theorists,  and  asking,  "Knowest  thou  the  ordinances 

of  heaven'.'  Canst  llioii  get  the  dominion  thereof  in  the 
earth"  (./"/'  .r.r.niii.  33).  How  many  influences,  hitherto 
undiscovered  by  our  ruder  senses,  may  be  ever  streaming 
toward  us,  and  modifying  every  terrestrial  action.  And  yet, 
heeau  .<i  man  has  traced  a  little  concerning  one  or  two  of  these 
laws,  wo  have  deemed  our  astronomy  complete.     Wc  havo  no 
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reason,  save  our  own  self-sufficient  arrogance,  to  believe  that 
the  discovery  of  these  forces  exhausts  the  treasures  of  infinite 
wisdom. 

But  the  infidel  asks  us,  "Does  not  the  Bible  make  a  false 
declaration,  when  it  says  that  the  universe  was  created  only 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago?"  We  reply  by  ask- 
ing, Where  does  the  Bible  sai/ so  ?  "But,"  says  our  objector, 
"is  not  this  the  doctrine  held  by  the  various  sects  and  taught 
by  the  various  commentators?  "  That  is  not  the  question 
before  us  just  now.  We  are  not  asking  what  sects  believe,  or 
uninspired  teachers  teach ;  but,  "What  does  the  Bible  say." 
The  Bible  uniformly  attributes  the  most  remote  antiquity  to 
the  work  of  creation.  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1).  So  far  from  supposing 
man  to  be  even  approximately  coeval  with  the  creation,  human 
presumption  is  reproved  in  the  remarkable  words,  "Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  "  (Job, 
xxxviii.  4.)  In  majestic  contrast  with  the  frail  human  race, 
Moses  glances  at  the  primeval  monuments  of  God's  antiquity, 
as  though  by  them  he  might  form  some  faint  conceptions  of 
eternity,  and  sings,  "Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God"  (Ps.  xc. 
2).  The  very  phrase  in  the  beginning,  is  in  itself  an  emphatic 
refutation  of  the  notion,  that  the  work  of  creation  is  only 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  years  old.  Geologists  have  been 
unable  to  invent  a  better,  and  have  borrowed  from  the 
Bible  this  very  form  of  speech,  to  designate  as  the 
primary  formations,  those  strata  beyond  which  human 
knowledge  cannot  penetrate.  This  phrase,  in  Bible  language, 
marks  the  last  promontory  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  past 
eternity :  the  only  positive  phrase,  by  which  we  can  express 
the  most  remote  period  of  past  duration.  It  expresses  not  a 
date — a  point  of  duration;  but  a  period— a  vast  cycle.  But 
one  boundary  is  perceptible  to  mortals:  that  where  creation 
rises  from  its  abyss.  '  Created  eye  has  never  seen  the  other 
shore. 

Let  the  geologist  then  penetrate  as  deeply  as  he  can  into 
the  profundities  of  the  earth's  foundations,  and  bring  forth 
the  monuments  of  their  hoary  antiquity ;  we  will  follow  with 
unfaltering  faith.  Let  the  astronomer  raise  his  telescope  and 
reflect,  on  our  astonished  eyes,  the  light  which  flashed  from 
morning  stars,  on  the  first  day  of  this  earth's  existence,  or 
even  the  rays  which  began  to  travel  from  distant  suns  milliong 
of  years  ere  the  first  morning  dawned  on  our  planet :  they 
shall  shed  a  sacred  lustre  over  the  pages  of  inspiration,  and 
give  new  beauties  of  illustration  to  its  majestic  symbols.  But 
.never  in  this  life  will  geologists  penetrate  the  depth  of  its 
mysteries,  nor  astronomers  attain  the  sublimity  of  that  begin- 
ning revealed  in  its  pages.  It  is  placed  in  an  antiquity  beyond 
the  power  of  human  calculation,  in  that  sublime  sentence  with 
which  it  introduces  mortals  into  the  eternal,  "In  the  begin- 
nine  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  only  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  ago  is  a  product  of  monkish  ignorance.  Cle- 
mens, of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  a  disciple  and  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  John,  both  teach  the  existence  of  an 
indefinite  period  between  the  creation  and  the  preparatory 
work,  fitting  it  for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  Jewish  rab- 
bis also  are  perfectly  explicit  in  recognizing  these  distinc- 
tions. 

But  it  is  replied,  "Does  not  the  Bible  say,  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  'In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven,  and  earth 


and  the  sea,  and  all  tha£in  them  is? '  etc."  True.  But  we 
are  speaking  just  now  of  a  very  different  work ;  the  work  of 
creation.  If  any  one  does  not  know  the  difference  between  create 
and  make,  let  him  turn  to  his  dictionary,  and  Webster  will 
inform  him.  If  he  has  no  dictionary,  he  can  satisfy  himself 
thoroughly,  as  to  the  different  meanings  of  these  two  words, 
by  looking  at  their  use  in  the  Bible.  He  will  find  the  term 
create  used  when  there  were  no  organized  materials  to  form 
the  earth  from ;  unless  we  adopt  the  infidel  absurdity  that  the 
paving  stones  made  themselves.  He  will  also  find  that  the 
term  make  is  applied  to  the  adjusting  of  the  earth  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  (see  Gen.,  i.  21  and  27.  Psalms.,  li.  10.  Eccle- 
siastes,,  xii.  1.      Col.,  i.  16). 

But  between  these  two  widely  different  processes,  namely 
the  creation,  and  the  organizing  of  the  world  there  interyened 
a  period  of  indefinite  length.  That  original  chaos,  which  some 
would  find  in  the  second  verse,  never  had  an  existence  save  in 
the  brains  of  atheistic  philosophers.  It  is  purely  absurd.  The 
crystals  of  the  smallest  grain  of  sand,  the  sporules  of  the 
humblest  fungus  on  the  rotten  tree,  and  the  animalcule  in  the 
filthiest  pool  of  mud,  are  as  orderly  in  their  arrangements,  as 
perfect  after  their  kind,  and  as  wisely  adapted  to  their  station 
as  the  most  perfect  beings  on  the  earth. 

If  then  astronomers  and  geologists  assert  that  the  earth  was 
millions  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  in  process  of  prepar- 
ation for  its  present  state,  by  a  long  series  of  successive 
destructions  and  renovations,  and  gradual  formations,  there  is 
not  one  word  in  the  Bible  to  contradict  that  opinion;  but  on 
the  contrary,  very  many  texts  which  fully  and  unequivocally 
imply  its  truth. 

Infidels  frequently  attempt  to  make  sport  of  the  figures  of 
sacred  poetry  such  as  the  "pillars,"  and  "windows  of 
heaven,"  the  "corners  of  the  earth,"  the  "four  winds  of 
heaven,"  etc.  One  prominent  infidel  writer  asserts  that 
Moses  was  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  origin  of  rain  that  he  taught  that  the  firmament  was 
simply  a  brazen  hemisphere  or  huge  caldron  placed  in  an 
inverted  position  over  the  earth,  that  a  fresh-water  ocean  was 
outside  of  this,  and  that  the  figurative  term  "windows  of 
heaven"  meant  trap-doors  to  let  the  waters  descend  in  the 
form  of  raio  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  If  so,  Moses 
did  not  put  his  teachings  into  practice ;  for  we  find  that  he  set 
up  a  brazen  hemisphere  in  the  tabernacle  and  placed  its  mouth 
upwards  and  put  water  on  the  inside  of  it.  Such  are  the  miser- 
able subterfuges  to  which  infidels  will  resort  when  in  want  of 
an  argument.  They  seem  to  forget  that  a  thousand  years 
before  skeptics  had  learned  to  talk  nonsense  about  crystal 
spheres,  and  trap-doors  in  the  bottom  of  celestial  oceans,  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  were  recording  those  conversations  of  pious 
philosophers  concerning  stars,  clouds  and  rain,  from  which 
Galileo  derived  the  first  hints  of  the  causes  of  barometrical 
phenomena.  The  origin  of  rain,  its  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  evaporation,  and  the  mode  of  its  distribution  by  co  ndensa 
tion,  could  not  be  propounded  by  Humboldt  himself  with 
greater  clearness  than  they  are  described  by  Job,  the  ancient 
philospher  of  the  land  of  Uz.  "He  maketh  small  the  drops 
of  water :  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the  vapor  thereof, 
which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  distil  upon  man  abundantly" 
(Job  xxxvi.  27).  The  cause  of  this  rarefaction  of  cold  water, 
is  as  much  a  mystery  to  modern  scientific  associations  as  it 
was  to  Job  and  Elihu ;  and  even  were  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
electrical  tension  of  vapors  disclosed,  "the  balancing  of  the 
clouds"  would  only  be  more  clearly  discovered  to  be,  as  the 
Bible  declares,  "the  wonderful  works  of  Him,   who  is  perfect 
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in  knowledge."  Three  thousand  years  before  the  theory  of 
the  trade  winds  was  demonstrated,  it  was  written  in  the  Bible, 
"The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the 
north,"  and,  "The  wind  returneth  again  according  to  his  cir- 
cuits" (Eccl.  i.  6).  Thousands  of  years  before  Newton,  Gal- 
ileo and  Copernicus  were  born,  Isaiah  was  writing  about  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  and  the  earth's  relative  insignificance 
[Isaiah  xl.  22).  Even  the  modern  names  of  some  of  the  con- 
stellations of  the  heavens  were  known  to  the  ancients.  "Canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion?"  [Job  xxxriii.  31). 

One  of  the  most  vaunted  objections,  which  infidels  bring 
against  the  Bible,  is  that  which  represents  God  as  creating 
light  before  the  sun,  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  only  two 
days  before  the  creation  of  man.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
the  term  to  create  is  nowhere  used  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
paring of  the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man.  By  careful 
reading  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  darkness  spoken  of  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  had  reference  to  this  planet  only. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  hint,  in  any  portion  of  scripture, 
that  any  other  planet  or  star  was  shrouded  in  gloom  at  that 
time.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  most  distinctly  informed  that 
the  wonders  which  God  was  performing  in  this  world,  at  that 
very  time,  were  distinctly  visible  amidst  the  cheerful  illumina- 
tion of  other  orbs.  "When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  as  this  earth 
emerged  from  its  primeval  darkness.  True  the  Bible  repre- 
sents that  this  earth  was  illuminated  at  a  time  when  the  sun  was 
not  visible  from  its  surface.  Now,  if  any  one  will  presume  to 
scofF  at  the  Bible  for  speaking  of  light  without  sunshine — as 
infidels  frequently  do — what  will  he  say  of  the  light  which 
exists  in  the  midst  of  a  London  fog  or  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland? To  understand,  how  there  may  be  day  without 
sunshine,  we  need  only  conceive  the  whole  earth  enveloped  in 
vapors  such  as  Humboldt  describes  a  portion  of  Peru.  "A 
thick  mist  obscures  the  firmament  in  this  region  for  many 
months.  If  by  chance  the  sun's  disc  becomes  visible  during 
the  da3',  it  appears  devoid  of  rays,  as  if  seen  through  colored 
glasses.  According  to  what  modern  geology  has  taught  us 
concerning  the  ancient  history  of  our  atmosphere,  its  primi- 
tive condition  must  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  transmission 
of  light"  [Humboldt'.'!  Cosmos,  Vol   Hi.  p.  139). 

Dr.  Dana  is  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.  In  speaking  of 
the  formation  of  coal  and  the  peculiar  vegetation  which  flour- 
ished upon  the  earth  during  that  period,  the  remains  of  which 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  coal  measures;  he  says,  "In  the 
Pacific  ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  there  is  an  island  named 
Chiloe,  where  it  rains  300  days  in  the  year,  and  where  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  shut  out  by  perpetual  fogs.  On  this  island, 
arborescent  ferns  form  forests,  beneath  which  grow  herbaceous 
ferns  which  rise  three  feet  and  upwards  above  a  marshy  soil, 
and  a  ma--;  of  plants  flourish  there,  resembling  in  their  main 
features  the  plants  found  in  thecoal  fields"  [Manual  »f  (,'ivl- 
".'/.'/.  Is*11)-     Thus  science  corroborates  the  word  of  Cod. 
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FOETl  nk  often   makes  a  feast  and  then   takes  away   the 
appetite. 

THOU  who  do  not  follow  virtue  in  youth  cannot  fully  enjoy 
old  age. 

I,n  k  has  no  security  to  those  who  live  regardless  of  law. 


TOPICS    OF    THE     TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


THE  FABLES    OF   THE  ROOSTER   AND    THE  FOX,    AND  THE 
WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 

TT  was  the  hard  fortune  once  of  a  rooster  to  fall  into  the 
*■  clutches  of  a  fox.  Mr.  Fox  had  a  mind  to  eat  him,  but  was 
not  willing  to  pick  a  quarrel,  however,  without  some  plausible 
color  for  it.  He  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  a  just 
act  for  him  to  pounce  upon  and  devour  him. 

"Sir,"  said  he  to  the  rooster,  "what  do  you  keep  such  a 
bawling  and  screaming  of  nights  for,  that  nobody  can  sleep 
near  you?  " 

"Alas,"  says  the  rooster,  "I  never  woke  anybody,  but  when 
it  is  time  for  people  to  rise  and  go  about  their  business." 

"Nay,"  says  the  fox,  "and  then  there  never  was  such  a 
rascal  for  wives  as  you  are ;  neither  do  you  care  who  they  are; 
you  are  an  incestuous  wretch,  and  shock  society  by  your  con- 
duct." 

"In  truth,"  says  the  rooster  again,  "I  only  do  my  duty.  1 
injure  no  one ;  I  trespass  upon  no  one's  rights.  No  right- 
feeling  person  is  offended  at  my  conduct." 

"Come,  come,"  says  the  fox,  "without  any  more  ado,  'tis 
time  for  me  to  go  to  breakfast,  and  foxes  do  not  live  upon  dia- 
logues; "  at  which  word  he  gave  the  rooster  a  pinch,  and  so 
made  an  end  of  the  rooster  and  of  the  story. 


As  a  wolf  was  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  fountain,  he  spied 
a  lamb,  paddling  at  the  same  time,  a  good  way  off  down  the 
stream.  The  wolf  had  no  sooner  the  prey  in  his  eye,  but  away 
he  runs  open-mouthed  to  it. 

"Villain!"  said  he,  "how  dare  you  lie  muddling  the  water 
that  1  am  drinking?" 

"Indeed,"  said  the  poor  lamb,  "1  did  not  think  that  my 
drinking  there  below  could  have  fouled  your  water  so  far 
above." 

"You  wretch,"  said  the  wolf,  "it  is  you  who  ate  my  corn  ; 
I  am  glad  I  have  caught  you." 

"Ate  your  corn!"  replied  the  lamb,  "good  sir,  I  can  do  no 
such  thing." 

"Nay,"  says  the  wolf,  "you  will  never  leave  your  chopping 
of  logic  till  your  skin  is  turned  over  your  ears,  as  your  father's 
was,  a  matter  of  six  months  ago,  for  prating  at  this  saucy 
rate;  you  remember  it  full  well,  you  thieving  scoundrel!" 

"If  you  believe  me,  sir,"  said  the  innocent  lamb,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  "I  was  not  come  into  the  world  then." 

"Why,  thou  impudence,"  cried  the  wolf,  "hast  thou  neither 
shame  nor  conscience?  But  it  runs  in  the  blood  of  your  whole 
race,  liar  that  thou  art,  to  slander  and  hate  our  family  ;  and 
therefore,  since  fortune  has  brought  us  together  so  conveni- 
ently, you  shall  pay  some  of  your  forefather's  scores  before 
you  and  I  part ;  "  and  so  without  any  more  ado,  he  leaped  at 
the  throat  of  the  miserable,  helpless  lamb  and  tore  him  imme- 
diately to  pieces. 


The  above  fables  convey  their  own  moral ;  at  least  I  think 

my  readers  can  easily  pel  eivi  the  moral.  The  recollection  of 
these?  tallies  is  forced  upon  me  by  what  I  see  and  hear  from 
the  newspapers  concerning  us.  The  Edmunds  law  was  passed 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  ruin  the  Latter-day  Saints  by  taking 
away  the  political  rights  of  the  leading  people  of  the  territory 


and  splitting  the  remainder  into  factions.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  the  control  of  the  territory  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  A  more  villainous  and  out- 
rageous scheme  was  never  devised.  Probably  no  other  people 
on  earth  could  have  held  together  as  we  have  done  had  such 
a  measure  been  put  in  force  against  them.  Think  of  it! 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  commissioners  themselves, 
12,000  persons  have  been  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and  to 
hold  office  !  Nearly  every  leading  man  in  the  territory  has  been 
proscribed.  Tinder  this  shameful  law  we  have  been  treated 
as  tribes  of  Indians  who  have  been  at  war  with  the  govern- 
ment are  frequently  treated.  The  ruling  men  and  chiefs  have 
been  deposed  and  stripped  of  every  right.  Just  imagine  what 
the  effect  upon  a  tribe  or  nation  of  150,000  people  would  be  if 
a  superior  power  were  to  go  into  its  midst  and  remove  from 
office  and  positions  of  influence,  the  fathers  of  the  people, 
their  leaders,  their  men  of  experience,  they  who  had  organ- 
ized society,  founded  the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  framed 
and  carried  on  the  government  and  shaped  its  polity  and  car- 
ried on  its  affairs!  There  is  no  people  whom  we  know  who  would 
not  have  been  shaken  to  pieces  by  such  a  blow.  Anarchy  would 
have  been  likely  to  follow  such  a  revolution.  Yet  this  is  what  the 
Edmunds  law  has  done  for  Utah.  There  are  but  few  men  of 
experience  left  to  hold  office.  For  instance  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  how  few  men  acquainted  with  the  business  of  fram. 
nglaws  were  left  who  could  be  elected  !  Three  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  in  the  assembly  before,  but  only  one  of  them  has 
served  in  the  Council.  Five  members  of  the  House  were 
re-elected.     The  remainder  are  new  men. 

In  no  instance  since  the  organization  of  the  Church  have 
the  people  shown  to  better  advantage  the  metal  of  which  they 
are  made  than  in  the  case  of  this  Edmunds  law.  Because  it 
has  not  worked  out  the  most  dreadful  results  is  no  credit  to 
those  who  made  and  framed  it.  Most  cunningly  was  it  con- 
trived to  produce  injury  and  destruction.  And  that  it  has  not 
had  those  effects  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  ingenuity  in  the 
framing  of  the  law  ;  but  is  due  to  the  union  of  the  people  of 
Utah  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  them. 

The  law  having  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  hoped  for  it, 
we  now  can  see  an  illustration  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb.  If  we  are  not  guilty  of  one  thing,  we  must  be  guilty 
of  another.  A  pretext  must  be  found  for  destroying  us. 
Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  this  infamous  and  cruel  law,  its 
friends  turn  upon  us  and  are  still  more  angry  at  us  because  it 
has  failed  in  doing  what  they  wished.  To  hear  these  persons 
talk  now  one  might  imagine  the  Edmunds  law  to  be  a  very 
just,  humane  and  beneficent  law ;  and  because  we  did  not 
let  it  split  us  to  pieces  and  destroy  our  religion  and  Church,  we 
are  a  very  wicked,  good-for-nothing  and  ungrateful  people. 
These  persons  appear  to  be  more  offended  at  us  than  ever. 
They  are  very,  very  angry.  They  shake  their  fists  at  us  and 
threaten  us  dreadfully.  They  now  talk  of  making  laws  that 
will  be  still  more  severe  and  destructive  to  our  liberties  than 
the  Edmunds  law.  It  looks  as  if  our  endurance  and  patience 
would  be  tried  to  the  uttermost. 

These,  however,  are  but  acts  of  persecution.  It  is  the  old 
warfare  continued.  When  we  lived  in  Missouri  and  Illinois 
mobs  fell  upon  the  people,  stole  and  destroyed  their  property 
and  drove  them  off.  This  that  is  now  going  on  is  the  same 
persecution  in  another  form.  It  is  strange  that  these  people 
are  fulfilling  the  word  of  God,  and  making  the  Prophet  Joseph 
a  true  prophet,  and  yet  will  not  believe  it.  But  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  The  Lord  inspired  Joseph  to  say  that  as  the 
Church  grew  in  strength  so  hatred  and  persecution  would 


grow  against  it.  From  townships  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  would  spread  to  cities ;  from  cities  to  counties ;  from 
counties  to  states;  from  states  to  the  United  States;  and  from 
the  United  States  to  the  whole  world.  We  see  this  being  ful- 
filled before  our  eyes.  Senator  Edmunds  by  his  laws  hopes 
to  destroy  the  work  of  God ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  only  fulfills 
the  word  of  God.  For  the  credit  of  Vermont,  his  native 
state,  he  would  like  to  array  the  nation  against  the  work 
which  the  Prophet  Joseph,  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  in  founding.  Ignorantly, 
blindly  and  foolishly  he  is  doing  a  work  that  had  to  be  done 
to  make  Joseph  a  true  prophet.  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
Senator  Edmunds  should  not  do  this  if  that  is  his  desire.  And 
I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  us  to  be  troubled  about  it. 
The  Lord  has  said  that  this  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
nation,  at  some  time  or  other,  against  His  Church.  That 
time  seems  to  have  come,  and  why  should  we  fear  or  tremble? 
Rather  let  us  thank  Him  for  being  permitted  to  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  His  words.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  progressing.  Our  duty  is  to  be  obedient  and  faithful.  He 
will  take  care  of  His  own  work. 


LORD    NELSON. 


IN  the  year  17GS,  while  the  rector  of  Burnham-Thorpe  who 
now  suffered  severely  from  paralytic  and  asthmatic  affec- 
tions, was  at  Bath,  the  young  Nelsons  went  as  usual  from 
North  Walsham  to  spend  their  holidays  at  the  parsonage 
house.  Beading  in  a  newspaper  that  Captain  Suckling  had 
just  been  appointed  to  the  "Baisonable,"  a  ship  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  Horatio  perceived  that  his  opportunity  for  going 
to  sea  was  now  come. 

"Do  write  to  my  father,  William,"  he  said,  "and  tell  him 
I  should  like  to  go  with  Uncle  Maurice." 

"What,"  asked  Captain  Suckling,  when  his  request  was 
conveyed  to  him,  "what  has  poor  Horatio  done,  who  is  so 
weak,  that  he,  above  all  the  rest,  should  be  sent  to  rough  it 
out  at  sea?  But  let  him  come,  and  the  first  time  we  get  into 
action  a  cannon  ball  may  knock  off  his  head,  and  provide  for 
him  at  once." 

It  was  a  dark  night  in  Spring  when  a  servant  from  Burn- 
ham-Thorpe  arrived  at  North  Walsham  with  a  summons  for 
Horatio  Nelson  to  leave  school  and  join  the  "Baisonable," 
then  in  the  Medway.  Nelson  forthwith  bade  farewell  to  his 
youthful  comrades,  and,  this  ceremony  over,  proceeded  to  his 
father's  house.  Accompanying  his  son  to  London,  the  rector 
placed  him  in  the  coach  for  Chatham,  and  on  arriving  there, 
Nelson  was  set  down  with  the  other  passengers;  but,  being  in 
a  strange  place,  and  utterly  unaccustomed  to  travel,  he  was 
quite  unable  to  find  the  ship.  However,  while  he  was  wander- 
ing sadly  about,  an  officer,  remarking  his  forlorn  appearance, 
spoke  to  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  Captain  Suckling's 
nephew,  gave  him  something  to  eat  and  conducted  him  to  the 
"Baisonable." 

But  Nelson's  preliminary  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  On 
going  on  board,  he  found  that  Captain  Suckling  was  not  there, 
and  that  no  one  had  been  apprised  that  the  captain's  nephew 
was  coming.  In  consequence,  Nelson  paced  the  deck  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  it  was  not  till  the  second 
day  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  his  presence,  and  that  he 
was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  profession  in  which  he  was 
ere  long  to  win  immortal  fame. 
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The  dispute  with  Spain  about  the  Falkland  Islands  had  led 
to  the  "Raisonable"  being  commissioned,  and  when  the  dis- 
pute was  settled  the  ship  was  paid  off.  Captain  Suckling  was 
then  removed  to  the  "Triumph,"  stationed  as  a  guard-ship  in 
the  Thames.  Nelson  would  have  accompanied  his  uncle,  but 
life  in  a  guard-ship  was  considered  too  inactive  for  a  boy  like 
Nelson.  The  young  sailor  was  therefore  put  on  board  a  mer- 
chantman bound  for  the  West  Indies,  and  during  the  voyage 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  seamanship,  and  imbibed 
a  strong  dislike  for  the  royal  navy.  On  the  merchantman's 
return  to  England,  however,  Captain  Suckling  received  his 
nephew  into  the  "Triumph,"  and  contrived  gradually  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  king's  service. 

While  Nelson  was  on  board  the  "Triumph,"  studying  navi- 
gation, and  acquiring  confidence  among  the  rocks  and  shoals 
under  the  auspices  of  his  gallant  kinsman,  he  learned  that 
two  ships,  the  "Race-horse"  and  the  "Carcass,"  were  fitting 
out  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pole,  and  expressed 
an  eager  desire  to  take  part  iu  the  expedition.  Some  dif- 
ficulties presented  themselves;  but  at  length  he  was  admitted 
as  coxswain,  and  in  the  Summer  sailed  from  the  Nore.  The 
ships  encountered  fearful  obstacles,  and  when  they  made  the 
land  off  Spitzbergen  the  ice  rendered  their  position  perilous 
in  the  extreme.  Throughout  the  expedition  Nelson  conducted 
himself  with  great  courage,  and,  after  having  had  the  honor 
of  saving  a  boat's  crew  from  a  number  of  exasperated  wal- 
ruses, he  figured  as  hero  of  a  daring  adventure. 

One  night,  during  the  mid-watch,  Nelson,  with  a  youthful 
comrade,  stole  from  the  ship,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  fog, 
set  out  on  the  ice  in  pursuit  of  a  bear.  The  chase  was  keenly 
urged,  and  at  length  became  so  close,  that  when  in  the  morn- 
ing, Nelson's  powder  was  exhausted,  and  his  musket  flashed 
in  the  pan,  a  chasm  in  the  ice  alone  saved  him  from  the  bear's 
embrace. 

"Come  on,"  cried  his  companion. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  Nelson  in  reply.  "Do  but  let  me 
gel  a  blow  at  this  devil  with  the  butt-end  of  my  musket,  and 
we  shall  have  him." 

Meanwhile,  the  absence  of  Nelson  and  his  comrade  from  the 
ship  had  been  remarked,  and  the  captain,  becoming  seriously 
alarmed,  endeavored  to  learn  what  had  become  ol  them.  For  a 
time  all  was  doubt.  Ere  long,  however,  the  fog  cleared  away, 
and  the  two  boys  were  seen  at  a  distance  in  close  conflict  with  a 
bear.  A  signal  to  return  to  the  ship,  which  was  immediately 
made,  failed  to  attract  Nelson's  attention.  But  the  danger 
appeared  such  that  the  captain  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and 
this  had  some  effect.  The  bear,  hearing  the  report,  ran  away; 
and  Nelson,  perhaps  a  little  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  his 
escapade,  hastened  over  the  ice  to  the  ship. 

"I  can't  understand,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  severe  rep- 
rimand, "what  motive  you  could  have  for  hunting  tho  bear." 

"Sir,"  answered  Nela pouting  his  lip  as  lie  was  in  the 

habit  ol'  doing  when  excited,  "1  wished  to  kill  the  bear,  that 
I  might  take  home  the  skin  to  my  father." 

When  the  adventurers  in  the  "Race-horse"  and  the  "Car- 
cass," batlled  in  their  attempt  at  discovery,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, Nelson  was  placed  by  Captain  Suckling  in  tho  "Sea- 
horse," and  in  that  vessel  he  sailed  (•  >r  the  Bast  Indies.  The 
climate,  soon  proving  in. i  much  liii-  bis  constitution,  reduoed 

him  to  a  skeleton,  arid  be  was  earned  un  board  the  "I  »iilpbin," 

to  return  to  England.  But  he  Bcaroely  hoped  to  live  through 
the  voyage.     Mental  despair  aooompanied  physical  depression, 

and  he  long  afterward  spoke  of  the  nii.-ery  he  experienced. 


"I  felt  impressed, "  he  saidt  "with  a  feeling  that  I  should 
never  rise  in  my  profession.  My  mind  was  staggered  with  a 
view  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  surmount,  and  the  little 
interest  I  possessed.  I  could  discover  no  means  of  reaching 
the  object  of  my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie, 
in  which  I  almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of 
patriotism  was  kindled  within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and 
country  as  my  patrons.  'Well  then,'  I  exclaimed,  'I  will  be 
a  hero  ;  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will  brave  every  dan- 
ger!' " 

After  landing  in  England,  Nelson  discovered  that  he  was 
not  so  destitute  of  influence  as  he  had  supposed.  During  his 
absence,  Captain  Suckling  had  been  appointed  Controller 
of  the  Navy;  and  when,  in  the  Spring  of  177",  Nelson  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Board,  and  with  great  credit  passed  his 
examination  for  a  lieutenancy,  his  gallant  kinsman  presided. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  after  Nelson  had  acquitted  himself 
to  their  admiration,  "this is  my  nephew." 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  examiners  in  surprise,  "and  you 
did  noftell'us  of  your  relationship  before." 

"No,"  said  Captain  Suckling,  "I  didn't  want  the  youngster 
to  be  favored.  I  knew,  however,  that  he  would  pass  a  good 
examination,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed." 

After  so  creditably  performing  the  ceremony  of  passing  his 
examination,  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  "Lowestoffe."  In 
that  frigate  he  sailed  for  Jamaica,  and  while  on  the  West 
India  station  took  part  in  the  capture  of  an  American  letter 
of  mark.  The  captain  ordered  the  first  lieutenant  to  board  the 
American;  but  the  officer  went  below  for  his  hanger,  and  not 
finding  the  weapon  quite  readily,  remained  so  long  that  the 
captain's  patience  wore  out. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "have  I  no  officer  who  can  board 
a  prize?" 

"I  will  go,"  said  the  master. 

"No,"  said  Nelson,  who  hitherto  had  awaited  the  first 
lieutenant's  return,  but  no  sooner  heard  the  master  volunteer 
than  he  sprang  into  the  boat;  "it  is  my  turn  now,  and  if  I 
come  back  it  is  yours." 

The  high  spirit  displayed  by  Nelson  on  this  and  many  simi- 
lar occasions  recommended  him  to  the  captain's  favor,  and 
after  having  been  transferred  to  the  "Bristol,"  the  admiral's 
flag-Bhip,  he  was,  when  twenty-one,  appointed  commander  of 
the  "Badger,"  but  from  that  vessel  he  was  soon  removed,  and 
as  post-captain  in  the  "Ilinehenbrook,"  dispatched  to  aid  in 
taking  Fort  San  Juan. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  San  Juan  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  most  of  those  engaged  fell  victims  to  the  climate.  Nelson, 
on  being  appointed  to  the  "Janus,"  escaped  with  his  life;  but 
he  reached  Fort  Royal  so  weakened  that  ho  was  fain  to  resign 
his  command,  and  embarked  in  the  "Lion,"  to  return  to 
England.  The  probability  of  reaching  his  native  shore  alive 
was  somewhat  slender;  but,  Cornwallis,  who  commanded  the 
"Lion,"  treated  linn  with  great  kindness,  and  almost  amazed 
at  having  survived  the  voyage,  Nelson  repaired  to  Bath  to 
recruit  his  health.  His  condition  was  BO  feeble  that  for  a 
time  he  had  to  be  carried  to  and  from  bed.  Gradually  regain- 
ing his  strength,  however,  he  hastened  to  London,  applied  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  ere  long  found  himself  appointed  to  the 
"Albemarle." 

(  To  b(  ( 'ontinued. ) 


A  DANGER  fores<  on  is  half  avoided. 
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HE  tongue  is  but  a  small  member  of  the 
body,  yet  it  is  capable  of  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief.  The  Apostle  James 
says  concerning  it: 

"Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  little  member, 
and  boasteth  great  things.  Behold,  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! 

"And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of 

iniquity:     so    is   the    tongue  among  our 

members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and 

setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature ;  and  it  is 

set  on  fire  of  hell." 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  juvenile  to  con- 
trol his  or  her  tongue.  All  should  avoid 
anger ;  for  while  under  the  influence  of  anger,  people 
frequently  speak  words  for  which  they  have  reason  to 
^sla  ^e  very  sorry-  Words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  passion 
1  have  been  the  cause  of  much  misery,  and  have  often 
led  to  violence  and  bloodshed.  All  persons  should  cultivate 
the  habit  of  weighing  carefully  the  words  they  speak.  Above 
all  things,  every  one,  when  speaking,  should  say  nothing  but 
the' truth.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Never  allow 
yourselves  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  coloring  a  statement  to  give 
it  better  effect.  Never  relate  a  circumstance  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  yourself  the  hero  or  the  heroine  in  it,  especially  if  it 
should  not  be  exactly  true  that  you  spoke  or  acted  in  that 
way.  We  have  known  people  have  such  a  habit  of  this  kind 
that  they  never  gave  an  account  of  any  transaction  with  which 
they  were  in  any  way  connected  without  describing  their  own 
address  or  management  as  having  been  most  admirable.  Such 
people  obtain  the  character  of  boasters,  and  while  making 
themselves  the  laughing  stock  of  strangers  who  may  listen  to 
them,  give  their  friends  real  pain  by  such  exhibitions  of  their 
vanity  and  weakness.  They  let  their  tongues  run  so  glibby  in 
this  strain  that  they  become  unconscious  of  how  their  talk 
sounds. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  talkers  who  fall  into  the  habit 
of  exaggerating  words  and  actions  with  the  view  to  make  fun 
and  create  laughter.  Sober  truth  does  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose. To  relate  a  conversation  or  relate  an  occurrence  exactly 
as  it  took  place,  is  too  dull  for  people  of  this  turn.  They 
must  touch  it  up,  take  from  it  here  and  add  to  it  there.  In 
this  way  they  try  to  make  it  funny  and  create  laughter.  While, 
perhaps,  this  is  not  so  injurious  or  mischievous  as  some  other 
kind  of  talking,  it  is  hurtful  to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  for  they 
lose  the  power,  or  at  least  find  it  difficult,  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  strict,  plain  truth. 

It  is  possible  for  persons  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  relating 
events  which  never  occurred  as  though  they  were  true,  and 
doing  this  so  often  that  they  bring  themselves  to  believe  their 
own  lies.  Such  people  have  florid  and  active  imaginations_ 
They  can  make  a  fine  story  out  of  a  small  and  insignificant 
event.  They  surround  the  event  with  so  many  embellish- 
ments, which  are  all  furnished  by   their  imaginations,  that  it 
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grows  into  quite  a  romance.  To  such  persons  sober  truth  is 
distasteful.  It  is  neither  spicy  nor  exciting.  Their  minds, 
through  indulgence  in  this  practice  of  embellishing  their  tales, 
become  like  the  stomachs  of  people  who  acquire  the  habit  of 
using  condiments  and  stimulants  with  their  food.  Every- 
thing must  be  highly-seasoned  and  have  a  flavor  of  romance 
to  suit  them.  We  have  in  our  mind  a  person,  whom  we  knew 
very  well,  who  had  cultivated  this  style  so  long,  and  acquired 
such  skill  in  it,  that  he  not  only  imposed  upon  his  hearers  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  his  peculiarity,  but  he  appeared  to 
have  actually  brought  himself  to  believe  that  his  stories  were 
true.  Such  persons  are  greatly  to  be  pitied;  for  their 
acquaintances  cease  to  have  confidence  in  their  statements, 
and  their  own  minds  reach  such  a  condition  that  they  cease 
to  observe  the  line  which  divides  truth  from  falsehood. 

Another  bad  and  mishievous  habit  which  many  people  fall 
into,  is  that  of  speaking  evil  about  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Such  persons  are  more  or  less  hypocrites,  because  they 
pretend  to  respect  and  love  their  friends  when  in  their  com- 
pany, but  backbite  them  to  others.  Pleasant  to  one's  face, 
they  say  ill-natured,  and  sometimes  cruel,  words  behind  one's 
back.  A  habit  of  this  kind  is  very  mean  and  wicked.  Persons 
who  indulge  in  it  are  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  They  are  like 
assassins,  they  stab  in  the  back  and  in  the  dark.  With  such 
people  one  is  never  safe.  Latter-day  Saints  especially  should 
never  allow  their  tongues  to  indulge  in  guilty  remarks  of  that 
character.  They  should  never  say  anything  about  their  friends 
or  neighbors  behind  their  backs  they  would  not  like  to  say  to 
their  faces.  When  speaking  about  them  under  such  circum- 
stances they  should  speak  as  though  they  themselves  were  in  a 
tent  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  alluded  were  outside,  within 
earshot,  and  hearing  every  word  they  said.  An  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  this  was  related  to  us  not  long  ago.  Two 
families  were  on  very  friendly  terms.  But  they  lived  in  dif- 
ferent cities.  Pressing  invitations  had  been  exchanged  for 
each  family  to  stop  with  the  other  should  tbey  come  to  their 
town  on  a  visit.  In  one  case  the  man  of  the  family  had 
availed  himself  of  these  invitations  to  call  several  times  upon 
the  other  family  and  share  their  hospitality.  It  was  extended 
to  him  with  apparent  heartiness  and  sincerity.  He  really 
believed  them  to  be  the  sincere  friends  of  himself  and  wife, 
and  became  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  their 
kindness.  After  awhile  they  visited  the  city  where  he  and 
his  family  resided.  Glad  to  see  them  and  to  show  them  that 
he  was  not  insensible  to  their  acts  of  kindness,  himself  and 
wife  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  them  welcome  and  com- 
fortable. They  put  them  in  their  best  bed-room.  The  wife 
showed  her  visitors  every  attention,  talked  freely  with  the 
iady  visitor,  opened  her  heart  to  her,  and  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
intimacy,  took  her  through  her  house  and  let  her  see  all  it 
contained.  They  separated  with  mutual  expressions  of  good 
will,  real  and  heartfelt  on  the  part  of  the  entertainers,  and,  as 
they  supposed,  equally  sincere  on  the  part  of  their  visitors. 
As  it  happened,  on  the  train  on  which  the  visitors  departed 
there  was  a  married  son  of  the  family  whom  they  had  been 
visiting.  He  was  unknown  to  them,  and  he  was  the  unwilling 
listener  to  the  conversation  between  the  lady  visitor  and  her 
husband.  She  ridiculed  the  manners  and  style  of  their 
hostess,  spoke  slightingly  of  her  qualities  of  mind  and  con- 
temptuously of  the  bedroom  and  its  furnituie  which  they  had 
occupied,  and  of  the  house  and  its  furnishings  generally.  Her 
remarks  were  most  unkind  and  unfriendly.  One  can  imagine 
how  this  young  man  felt  while  his  mother  and  her  home  were 
thus  described  in  an  open  railway  car,  and  how  she  and  his 
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father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  felt  when  the  conversation 
was  related  to  them.  How  could  they  have  any  confidence 
thereafter  in  those  fair- faced  friends?  What  did  their  profes- 
sions of  good-will  amount  to  in  their  minds?  These  persons, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  their  friends,  had  proved  to  be  hypo- 
crites; their  professions  of  kind  feeling  were  a  sham;  and 
they  were  hurt  and  deeply  grieved  at  finding  they  had  been 
thus  deceived. 

Now,  this  is  a  true  occurrence,  and  it  should  teach  every 
juvenile  the  importance  of  guarding  the  tongue.  This  woman 
who  made  these  remarks  is  naturally  kind-hearted.  At 
least  she  always  has  that  appearance.  Perhaps  at  heart 
she  felt  friendly  to  the  family  she  had  been  visiting; 
but  it  is  very  likely  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  criticising 
her  friends  and  neighbors  in  this  way.  She  probably  spoke 
worse  than  she  felt.  But,  if  so,  what  a  position  she  placed 
herself  in !  It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  her  friend  of 
whom  she  spoke  that  she  was  one  to  be  trusted.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  her  to  forget  what  a  bad  return  she  made  for 
her  kindness  and  confiding  friendship. 


HISTORY    OF     THE     CHURCH. 
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(Continued  from  page  349.) 

THE  year  1S4S  opened  favorably  upon  the  people  in  the 
Camp  at  Winter  Quarters.  Sickness  was  not  so  common 
as  it  had  been  the  previous  winter.  A  place  had  been  found 
in  the  mountains  to  which  the  Saints  could  gather.  This  was 
a  great  relief  to  the  people.  From  February,  1846,  they  had 
been  wanderers  without  a  fixed  home.  They  had  stopped  at 
many  places,  but  they  knew  that  they  were  only  temporary 
residences.  The  land  where  they  were  to  remain  and  to 
commence  the  building  up  of  Zion  was  far  distant.  But  now 
their  circumstances  were  better  and  more  encouraging.  The 
amusements  and  means  of  recreation  for  the  people  were 
limited,  and,  therefore,  a  dancing  school  taught  by  Hyrum 
Gates,  greatly  contributed  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  commun- 
ity during  the  winter  months.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Camii 
of  Israel  were  still  at  Winter  Quarters.  Of  the  Apostles  there 
were  with  President  Young  at  that  point  at  the  opening  of  the 
year:  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
George  A.  Smith  and  Willard  Richards.  Orson  Hyde  was 
within  call  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
John  Taylor  were  at  (J reat  Salt  Lake  Valley,  having  moved 
here  with  that  portion  of  the  Church  that  had  followed  the 
pioneers;  and  Amasa  Lyman  and  Ezra  T.  Benson  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Ea  tern  States  on  a  mission.  A  town  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  at  Council  Rluffs  had  been  laid  out  by  the 
Saints,  and  was  named  Kanesville  in  honor  of  Colonel  Thomas 
L.  Kane.  Winter  Quarters  was  on  Indian  lands,  and  the 
Government  agent  was  anxious  to  get  the  Saints  moved  off; 
but  he  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Young,  in  which  he  prohib- 
ited the  people  from  moving  their  log  cabins  over  the  river  to 
K  im-ville.  It  was  not  many  weeks  after  doing  this  that  ho 
wrote  another  letter  to  President  Young,  soliciting  charity  in 
behalf  of  the  Pawnee  chiefs  an  appeal  that  was  noi  made  in 
vain,  fur  the  President  caused  that  they  should  be  supplied 
freely  with  core  and  beef. 


At  Kanesville  the  people  were  anxious  to  have  a  post  office 
established  and  a  county  organization  extended  over  the  land 
on  which  they  had  settled.  At  some  meetings  held  in  January, 
1848,  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  was  numerously 
signed,  and  Andrew  H.  Perkins  and  Henry  W.  Miller  were 
chosen  delegates  to  carry  and  present  said  petition.  They 
attended  to  this  business  and  learned  that  the  Legislature  had 
made  provision  for  the  organization  whenever  the  judge  of  the 
4th  judicial  district  of  Iowa  should  decree  that  the  "public 
good  requires  such  organization."  They  waited  upon  the 
judge,  Carolton  by  name,  who  was  at  Iowa  city,  and  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  appointed  a  Mr.  Townsend  to 
organize  said  county.  The  delegation  were  introduced  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  expressed  a  great  desire  that  the 
Saints  should  stay  in  Iowa  and  improve  the  country.  The 
politicians  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  State  road  laid  off, 
bridges  built,  and  a  post  route  established  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Council  Bluffs  country.  The  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties  were  nearly  alike  in  numbers  in  the 
■State,  and  both  appeared  very  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  why  they  appeared  to 
feel  so  much  interest.  They  wanted  voters,  and  the  party 
which  could  gain  the  "Mormon"  vote  would  carry  the 
State. 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  the  delegation  to  Iowa  city,  two 
delegates — Sidney  Roberts  and  Winsor  P.Lyon — were  selected 
by  the  Central  Whig  committee  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  go  to 
the  Bluffs  hold  a  caucus  there  with  the  people  and  present  an 
address  from  the  Whigs  of  the  State.  Ill  health  prevented 
Lyon  from  going  to  the  Bluffs,  but  Sidney  Roberts  met  in 
caucus  there  with  the  leading  citizens,  and  presented  his  own 
and  Lyon's  credentials.  The  address  reviewed,  at  length,  the 
persecutions  heaped  upon  the  Saints  in  Missouri,  the  martyr- 
dom of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  their  leaders,  and  their 
cruel  expulsion  from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  The 
address  also  dwelt  feelingly  upon  the  deception  and  treachery 
of  the  Democrats  for  asking  favors  so  often  from,  and  as  often 
heaping  neglect,  abuse  and  persecution  upon  the  Saints, 
depriving  them  from  time  to  time  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen;  and  hearing  that  the 
"greedy  cormorants  of  Loco-focoism"  (the  Democrats  were 
sometimes  called  Loco-focos  in  those  days)  were  at  their  heels, 
and  had  "commenced  a  systematical  plan  to  inveigle  them  in 
the  meshes  of  their  crafty  net, "they  delegated  Messrs.  Win- 
sor P.  Lyon  and  Sidney  Roberts  to  visit  them  and  lay  before 
them  the  national  polity  of  the  Whigs  and  solicit  their  co-oper- 
ation; assuring  them  that  their  party  was  pledged  to  them  and 
the  cnuntry  to  "a  firm  and  unyielding  protection  to  Jew, 
Gentile  and  Christian  of  every  name  andj  denomination,  with 
all  other  immunities  rightfully  belonging  to  every  citizen  in 
the  land.* 

( lo  be  Continued.) 


* Thoii  platform  read  as  follow  :    "The  national  policy  of  I  lie  Wh 
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ROSA    BONHEUR. 


Hba. 


BETWEEN  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  a  scene  similar  to  that 
which  the  engraver  has  here  portrayed  might  have  been 
witnessed  in  an  artist's  studio  in  Paris,  France  :  a  little  girl, 
the  eldest  of  four  children,  endeavoring  to  imitate  her  some- 
what renowned  father,  by  painting  the  picture  (as  she  is 
pleased  to  term  it)  of  her  little  brother.  This  maiden  was 
none  other  than  Rosa  Bonheur,  who  has  since  placed  herself 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  renowned  female  artists. 

This  noted  woman  was  born  on  the  16th  of  March,  1822,  at 
Bordeaux,  and  removed  with  her  parents,  who  were  quite 
poor,  to  Paris  when  she  was  seven  years  old.  As  a  child,  she 
detested  the  study  of  books,  preferring,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  romp  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  study  the  objects 
of  nature  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Time  and  again  was 
she  placed  in  school,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  was,  appar 
ently,  devoid  of  all  ambition.  Thus  matters  continued  until 
she  was  quite  a  large  girl,  when  she  was  fortunately  placed  in 
a  boarding  school  where  she  associated  with  the  children  of 
some  of  the  wealthy  families  of  France.  These  associations 
brought  her  to  realize  the  fact  that  those  in  poverty  are  not 
generally  respected  as  are  the  rich,  and  it  aroused  in  her  the 
desire  to  acquire  distinction  by  the  exercise  of  her  talents. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished?  She  knew  not,  and 
the  secret  discontent  at  the  position  she  then  occupied  so 
preyed  upon  her  mind  and  feelings  that  her  father  was  again 
induced  to  take  her  home. 

Rosa  was  now,  for  a  time,  left  to  herself,  and  in  her  loneli- 
ness frequently  visited  her  father's  studio,  where  she  imitated 
everything  she  saw  him  do,  drawing  and  modeling  day  after 
day  with  the  utmost  delighf  and  contentment.  The  father 
soon  perceived  the  talent  of  his  formerly  wayward  but  now 
determined  and  interested  child,  and  gave  her  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art.  He  then  sent 
her  to  the  famous  gallery  of  the  Louvre  to  study  and  copy  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  She  here  applied  herself  with 
such  diligence  that  by  the  time  she  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  she  drew  the  following  remark  from  an  English  connois- 
seur: "Your  copy,  my  child,  is  superb,  faultless!  Persevere 
as  you  have  begun,  and  T  will  prophesy  that  you  will  be  a  great 
artist." 

Rosa  studied  both  historical  and  landscape  painting  without 
any  preference  for  either,  when  she  happened  to  make  a  study 
of  a  goat  and  was  so  delighted  with  this  new  field  of  research 
that  she  devoted  herself  to  it.  As  she  was  too  poor  to  pro- 
cure models  for  use  in  her  home,  she  wandered  forth  into  the 
fields  and  woods  where  she  could  see  the  various  animals  as 
nature  had  made  them  ;  nor  did  she  hesitate  at  visiting  the 
slaughter-houses  and  markets,  often  attired  as  a  young  man, 
where  she  carefully  drew  pictures  of  the  animals  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  in  which  they  were  presented  to  her  gaze. 

In  all  these  wanderings  and  adventures  of  our  heroine, 
nature  and  her  father  were  her  only  teachers,  but  it  is  duo 
principally  to  her  own  efforts  thai  she  acquired  suoh  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

In  1841,  -be  first  [iresentcd  some  of  her  work  for'the  in 
tion  of  tin-  :irt  critics  iif  Paris,  und  it  received  favorable 
notice.  Prom  this  time  her  work  appeared  in  nearly  every 
exhibition,  and  lier  lame  incrcasi  d  as  cadi  additional  produc- 
tion was  brooghl  before  the  public.  In  1853  be  had  advanoed 
solar  as  to  be  classed  among  the  masters  of  the  brush  in 
France,  a  distinction  which  entitled  her  to  tin:  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  this  decoration,  however,  was  refused   her 


by  the  emperor  from  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  no 
efforts  of  her  admirers  could  effect  a  change  in  her  favor  of 
the  imperial  decree; 

As  an  artist,  Rosa  Bonheur  was  an  untiring  and  careful 
worker.  Pevoted  to  art,  she  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass 
of  improving  herself,  and  that  her  perseverance  and  industry 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  the  art  world  can  readily 
testify. 


UNITY    OF    ACTION. 


BY     W.    J. 


T)URPOSE  and  action  should  be  united.  Where  two  or 
-*-  more  persons  have  one  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  they 
should  be  united  in  action.  Unity  of  action  gives  power  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  whether  that  purpose  be 
good  or  evil ;  and  this  principle  has  a  very  broad  application 
among  all  the  intelligences  created  in  the  "image  of  God  ;  " 
but  the  design  of  this  article  is  to  apply  it  exclusively  to  the 
object  and  labors  of  the  Sunday  school;  for  the  design  of  a 
Sunday  school  is  to  impart  instruction  ;  and  unity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  is  necessary  to  per- 
form the  important  work  successfully. 

If  a  teacher  is  listless,  indifferent  and  devoid  of  the  spirit 
of  his  or  her  calling,  and  the  class  is  attentive,  interested  and 
eager  to  learn,  how  much  instruction  can  be  imparted  under 
suoh  circumstances?  Not  so  much  as  would  be  imparted  if 
the  proper  amount  of  union  in  action  prevailed. 

If  a  teacher  is  not  obedient  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
direct  in  the  school,  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  of  action,  which 
is  a  block  to  progress  and  ruinous  in  example,  for  it  inculcates 
insubordination,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  defeats  the  object 
for  which  the  school  is  held. 

If  a  teacher  is  lacking  in  order  and  good  government ;  to 
the  extent  that  his  lack  exists,  he  or  she  fails  to  be  united  in 
action  with  the  authorities  of  the  Sunday  School  I'nion,  and  to 
the  same  extent  teaches,  or  permits,  disorder;  which,  on  account 
of  its  more  deplorable  effects,  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
very  long  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  which  is  only  excusable 
in  a  small  degree,  and  for  a  reasonable  time,  among  its  small- 
est pupils. 

I f  a  teacher  has  good  order  and  government,  and  is  well 
qualified  for  his  duty  by  the  possession  of  knowledge,  by  the 
proper  ability  to  impart  it,  by  faitb  in  God,  !>y  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Grhost,  by  a  love  for  his  pupils  and  by  a  steady 
devotion  to  their  present  and  eternal  welfare,  but,  unfortun- 
ately, some  of  those  pupils  are  disorderly,  mischievous,  ungov- 
ernable, apparently  incorrigible,  and  will  not  unite  with  him 
in  the  purpose  of  the  school,  what  shall  he  do?  This  is  a 
vital  question.  It  may  be  answered  by  giving  advice  suitable 
to  the  case,  but  the  difficulty  of  earn  ing  out  the  advice  bas  to 
be  met.  And  this  reminds  me  of  iEsop'b  fable  of  "The  Mice 
in  Council,"  which  reads  thus:  "Once  upon  a  time,  the  mice 
being  sadly  distressed  by  the  persecution  of  the  oat,  resolved 
to  call  a  meeting,  to  decide  upon  the ns  of  getting  rid  of 

this  continual  annoyance.  Many  plans  were  discussed  and 
rejected  ;  at  last  Q  young  mouse  got  up  and  proposed  that  a  bell 
should  be  hung  around  the  cat's  neck,  that  they  might  for  t lie 
future  always  have  notice  of  her  coming,  and  so  be  able  to 
escape.       This    proposition   was    hailed   with    the    greatest 
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applause,  and  was  agreed  to  at  once  unanimously.  Upon  which 
an  old  mouse,  who  had  sat  silent  all  the  while,  got  up  and  said 
that  he  considered  the  contrivance  most  ingenious,  and  that  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  quite  successful ;  but  he  had  only  one 
short  question  to  put,  namely,  which  of  them  it  was  who 
would  bell  the  cat?"  And  the  moral  of  this  fable  is  this :  "It 
is  one  thing  to  propose,  another  to  execute." 

Now,  must  we  cease  to  propose  because  it  is  difficult  to  exe- 
cute ?  No.  Must  we  stop  advising  because  it  is  easier  to  give 
advice  than  it  is  to  carry  it  out,  or  to  induce  others  to  do  so  ? 
Not  at  all.  This  will  not  do.  Hence,  our  advice  is :  Use 
patience,  perseverance,  kindness,  faith  in  God,  the  power  of 
prayer,  the  authority  of  the  Priesthood,  and  the  melting  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  if  any  should  fail  to  yield  to  these, 
they  are  likely  to  leave  the  school,  and  they  may  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  God  with  safety  to  the  teacher,  for  his  garments  are 
clear. 

If  a  boy  attends  Sunday  school  reluctantly,  and  because  of 
the  oft-repeated  entreaties  of  anxious  parents,  he  is  not  likely 
to  learn  much,  for  he  is  not  one  with  the  teacher,  and  he 
would  rather  be  absent  than  present. 

If  a  boy  attends  school  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  readiness 
and  willingness,  but  if,  as  soon  as  he  associates  with  his  school- 
mates, instead  of  being  orderly  and  studious,  he  commences 
to  study  mischief,  to  divert  the  attention  of  others  from  their 
books,  to  tease  his  class-mates  and  play  tricks  on  them,  to 
show  off  his  smartness  and  dexterity,  disregarding  the  correct- 
ing glance  and  kind  admonition  of  the  teacher,  disturbing  the 
exercises  of  his  class,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  smaller 
boys  of  other  classes,  and  producing  disorder  to  the  entire 
school,  so  far  as  his  misconduct  is  observed,  how  much  will  he 
learn?  But  little;  for  he  is  not  united  in  action  with  his 
teacher  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  is 
held  ;  and,  unless  he  reforms  and  does  right,  his  future  course 
and  final  destiny  may  be  readily  foretold. 

These  points  refer  directly  to  the  teachers  and  the  boys,  not, 
however,  with  any  design  to  censure  the  teachers,  for  they 
generally  do  well ;  nor  to  injure  the  boys — they  are  young  and 
measurably  thoughtless  ;  but  these  thoughts  are  penned  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  the  entire  school  ;  for,  though  the 
girls  have  not  been  specially  referred  to,  they  are  not  blameless, 
and  these  instructions  are  designed  for  them,  too,  so  far  as 
they  have  a  just  application.  There  are  other  points  which 
might  be  referred  to  in  detail,  but  these  will  be  sufficient  pro- 
bably, to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  practically  observe  the 
principle  which  this  article  is  designed  to  inculcate  and 
impress. 

In  order,  therefore,  for  the  Sunday  school  to  flourish,  to 
progress,  and  the  object  of  its  existence  to  be  accomplished, 
how  fittfng,  how  effectual  and  how  beautiful  it  would  be  for 
teachers  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance,  punctual  at  ten 
o'clock,  and.  as  a  rule,  first  in  their  position  to  welcome 
their  classes.  What  an  influence  this  would  exert  with  the 
irregular  and  tardy  !  How  nice,  also,  for  them  to  be  filled 
with  kindness,  patience,  joy  in  their  labors  and  much  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  to  inspire  them  and  enable  them  to  perform 
their  labors  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord !  Then, 
how  pleasant  for  the  pupils  to  be  in  time,  to  be  regular 
in  attendance,  to  be  properly  prepared  in  person,  to  enter  the 
school  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  be  filled  with  love  for  their 
teachers,  to  obey  them  strictly,  to  seek  for  useful  knowledge  and 
drink  it  as  eagerly  as  the  thirsty  ox  drinks  water,  and  to  labor 
to  acquire  faith  in  God,  power  in  the  Priesthood,  the  favor  of 
heaven,  and  a  reputation  for  goodness  in  youth  which  shall 


last  forever  1  Such  unity  of  action  the  heavens  will  approve. 
It  is  of  heavenly  origin.  It  is  practiced  in  the  celestial  worlds; 
and  it  may  be  practiced  and  cultivated  by  the  children  of  men 
with  the  best  of  results,  for  it  is  a  stepping-stone  to  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities  and  eternal  lives  in  the  celestial 
kingdom  of  God. 

Having  quoted  one  of  iEsop's  fables  which  applies  to  this 
subject,  we  will  close  this  short  article  by  quoting  another 
entitled,  "The  belly  and  its  members,"  which  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  unity  of  action.  "In  former  days,  when  all  a 
man's  limbs  did  not  work  together  as  amicably  as  they  do  now, 
but  each  had  a  will  and  a  way  of  its  own,  the  members  gener- 
ally began  to  find  fault  with  the  belly  for  spending  an  idle 
.  luxurious  life,  while  they  were  wholly  occupied  in  laboring  for 
its  support,  and  ministering  to  its  wants  and  pleasure  ;  so  they 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off  its  supply  for  the  future. 
The  hands  were  no  longer  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth,  nor  the 
mouth  to  recieve  the  food,  nor  the  teeth  to  chew  it.  They 
had  not  long  persisted  in  this  course  of  starving  the  belly  into 
subjection,  ere  they  all  began,  one  by  one,  to  fail  and  flag,  and 
the  whole  body  to  pine  away.  Then  the  members  were  con- 
vinced that  the  belly,  also,  cumbersome  and  useless  as  it 
seemed,  had  an  important  function  of  its  own  ;  that  they  could 
no  more  do  without  it  than  it  could  do  without  them  ;  and  that 
if  they  would  have  the  constitution  of  the  body  in  a  healthy 
state,  they  must  work  together,  each  in  his  proper  sphere,  for 
the  common  good  of  all." 


EVENINGS  AT  HOME. 


SECOND    EVENING. 


First  boy.  "Are  you  going  to  sit  down  this  even- 
ing, mother,  and  tell  us  more  about  the  world?" 

Mother.  "Yes.  I'm  nearly  ready.  You  bring 
the  chairs  up  towards  the  fire." 

Second  boy.  "Light  the  lamp  first,  won't  you, 
mother  ?     It's  getting  too  dark." 

31.  "Yes,  we'll  have  the  lamp  lit;  there.  I  told 
you  last  evening  that  all  the  earth  was  dark  until 
the  Lord  made  lights  to  light  it.  Do  j^ou  know 
what  it  was  he  made  to  shine  on  the  earth  and 
light  it?" 

Second  boy.     "The  sun." 

M.  "He  made  the  sun  to  shine  in  the  daytime, 
to  give  warmth  and  light;  and  what  lights  did  He 
make  to  shine  at  night?" 

Second  boy.     "The  moon  and  the  stars." 

First  boy.  "Mother,  when  He  made  those  lights, 
why  did  He  not  make  two  suns  instead  of  a  moon, 
so  that  when  one  was  down  the  other  would  be  up 
and  it  would  be  day -light  all  the  time?" 
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M.  "Because  that  would  not  have  been  so  well 
as  the  way  He  did.  He  knows  better  than  any 
one  else  what  is  best  for  the  earth  which  He  has  made, 
and  all  that  lives  on  it.  He  knew  we  should  all 
need  time  for  rest;  and  He  made  the  day  a  time 
for  us  to  work  in,  and  the  night  a  time  for  sleep 
and  rest.  Even  the  birds  and  animals  need  rest, 
and  when  night  comes  most  of  them  remain  quiet 
until  morning." 

First  boy.  "But  some  wild  beasts  go  about  in  dark 
nights  and  bunt  for  food,  don't  they?" 

Second  boy.  "Grandma  read  to  us  about  some 
that  do.     Are  they  tigers,  mother?" 

M.  "There  are  wild  beasts,  as  you  say,  that  go 
about  seeking  their  food  at  night;  perhaps  some 
tigers  do  so  at  times.  But  when  the  Lord  made  the 
earth  and  all  the  things  that  live  upon  it,  men 
were  not  wicked  nor  beasts  wild  and  dangerous  as 
some  of  them  are  now.  The  Lord  saw  that  all  He 
had  made  was  good,  and  all  things  were  at  peace 
with  each  other." 

First  boy.  "Why  didn't  they  all  stay  good? 
What  made  them  grow  wild  and  wicked?" 

M.  "It  was  through  disobedience,  through  man's 
not  keeping  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  wickedness 
was  brought  into  the  world.  We  have  not  talked 
yet  about  the  first  man  that  the  Lord  made;  but 
you  have  heard  about  that  in  Sunday  school. 
What  was  the  name  of  the  first  man  the  Lord 
made?" 

Second  boy.     "Adam." 

M.  "And  what  was  the  woman's  name  whom 
the  Lord  made  to  be  Adam's  wife?" 

First  boy.     "Eve." 

M.     "Where  did  Adam  and  Eve  Live  at  first?" 

Sic, mil  boy.     "In  the  Lord's  Garden." 

M.  "That  is  right.  Now  you  are  sleepy  and 
must  go  to  bed." 

Lrr,.\. 


LET  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  GUIDE 


Lei  the  Holy  Spirit's  promptings 
Be  your  daily,  constant  guide; 
I, ci  it-  peaceful,  heavenly  influence 

Ever  in  your  heart  abide: 
It  will  lead  in  duty's  pathway, 

And  will  never  lei  you  -hay; 
It  will  keep  you  from  all  danger, 

And  from  every  evil  way. 


Let  the  Holy  Spirit  guard  your 

Every  act,  and  word,  and  thought; 
Never  make  a  single  effort 

Till  the  Spirit's  aid  you've  sought, 
Cherish  it  as  your  companion; 

Heed  its  sweet  and  still,  small  voice; 
If  you  listen  to  its  dictates 

Then  through  life  you  will  rejoice. 

Do  not  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Or  it  will  not  with  you  stay. 
But  that  it  may  dwell  within  you, 

To  your  Heavenly  Father  pray. 
Ask  in  faith  and  He  will  answer, 

And  will  bless  you  from  above; 
He  will  send  His  Holy  Spirit 

Which  will  fill  your  soul  with  love. 


MISSIONARY    INCIDENTS. 


BY  J.  H.  VAN  NATTA. 


A  T  the  October  conference  in  1S7S,  I  was  called  to  perform 
*"*■  a  short  mission,  and  was  allotted  to  the  Southern  States. 
I  commenced  my  labors  in  Mississippi,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards instructed  to  go  to  Alabama  to  continue  my  labors  in 
that  State.  My  companion,  at  that  time,  was  Elder  J.  P. 
Patterson.  We  started  for  Fayette  Co.,  and  after  traveling 
twenty  miles  on  our  way  were  invited  to  stop  and  hold  meet- 
ings, as  many  in  that  place  had  never  seen  nor  heard  a  "Mor- 
mon" Elder.  We  held  five  meetings  in  one  week,  and  as  a 
result  ot  our  labors,  many  believed  the  gospel.  The  opposing 
element,  as  is  usual,  was  aroused  ;  threats  were  made  but 
not  carried  into  effect.  We  considered  it  wisdom,  however, 
to  proceed  on  our  journey,  promising  to  visit  that  locality 
again.  We  asked  those  who  were  favorable  to  our  cause  to 
continue  their  investigations. 

The  following  September,  I  received  a  letter  from  those 
who  were  believing  the  gospel,  requesting  my  return.  This 
was  complied  with  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  us. 

By  this  time  T  had  the  third  young  missionary  for  a  com- 
panion. After  baptizing  those  that  requested  it,  we  organized 
them  into  a  branch.  The  worst  passions  of  the  so-called 
Christians  were  again  aroused  and  our  enemies  were  reported 
as  one  hundred  strong  and  they  bad  made  threats  not  mild 
in  their  nature.  We  did  not  feel  cowardly,  but  considered  it 
best  to  use  caution  and  act  wisely.  As  the  time  of  our 
departure  was  at  hand,  we  bade  them  good-by  and  started  on 
our  return  to  Alabama.  The  weather  was  warm,  the  roads 
in  many  places  being  dusty.  While  meditating  on  our  situa- 
tion, I  was  impressed  by  the  Spirit  to  keep  out  of  the  dust, 
and  leave  no  trace  by  which  we  could  be  followed.  We  kept 
in  the  brush  until  we  came  to  a  place  where  we  could  eross 
and  leave  no  trace  of  the  course  we  took.  After  arriving  Bl 
our  destination.  I  wrote  to  the  presiding  Elder.  My  note 
Was  Boon  answered,  and  I  then  learned  that  alter  a  lew  days 
from  the  time  of  my  leaving  this  new  branch,  the   news  came 
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that  I  bad  been  shot  and  riddled  with  bullets,  and  the  one 
that  brought  the  news  helped  to  bury  me.  Whether  or  not 
some  one  else  was  murdered  and  buried  instead  of  me  I 
never  learned. 

While  laboring  in  the  latter  State  I  was  invited  to  preach  in 
a  certain  neighborhood,  an  out-of-the-way  place.  The  man 
by  whom  I  sent  the  appointment  was  the  one  that  said  he 
wished  to  learn  of  our  principles. 

The  time  arrived  for  meeting  and  the  house  was  well  filled. 
My  companion  opened  by  prayer  and  after  singing  a  hymn 
I  began  to  speak  to  them.  I  must  say  that  those  present 
were  the  hardest  looking  set  I  have  ever  seen.  Their  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  us,  and  their  countenances  showed  that  they 
had  no  favorable  opinion  of  us.  The  feelings  I  experienced  I 
shall  never  forget. 

After  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  this  same  man,  Harrison, 
who  announced  the  meeting,  invited  us  home  to  dinner  with 
him.  By  this  time  several  others  had  collected  at  his  house 
and  all  had  guns  or  pistols.  One  remarked  that  there  were 
two  men  to  be  shot  and  their  death  warrant  had  been  signed. 
I  plainly  saw  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  to 
escape,  for  I  had  learned  that  all  the  roads  were'guarded. 

As  dusk  approached  one  of  their  number  asked  us  to 
accompany  him  home.  The  request  was  granted.  He  was 
riding  a  horse  with  large  saddle-bags,  a  thing  not  uncommon 
in  that  country,  and  we  noticed  that  they  contained  bottles  of 
whiskey. 

On  our  arriving  at  the  field,  our  man  requested  us  to  cross  it 
while  he  went  by  the  lane  to  the  house.  The  house  was  a 
small  log  room  such  as  is  used  to  store  cotton  as  it  is  picked. 
The  logs  did  not  fill  more  than  half  the  space  in  the  wall;  a 
pine-knot  fire  was  burning,  and  the  light  through  the  openings 
showed  the  nature  of  the  cabin.  It  was  destitute  of  furniture 
although  it  was  occupied  by  several  families.  I  took  in  the 
situation,  and  said  to  my  companion,  "Things  are  not  right; 
keep  a  weather  eye  open  and  stay  by  me." 

By  this  time  a  number  of  men  came  near  us  and  began  to 
talk  in  a  loud  tone ,  all  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  so  much  so,  that  they  did  not  try  to  conceal  their  plans. 
Our  man  called  for  the  corn,  meaning  the  whiskey  he  had 
brought  for  the  occasion.  And  while  they  were  sampling  the 
contents  of  the  bottles,  we  carefully  moved  away  and  dis- 
appeared from  their  view.  It  was  very  dark,  and  as  we 
were  crossing  the  field  I  heard  one  of  their  number  ask  if  the 
roads  were  all  guarded ;  he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

We  traveled  cautiously  through  the  field  and  then  into  the 
dense  forest  until  we  considered  ourselves  safe.  We  knelt 
and  thanked  our  Heavenly  Father  for  our  deliverance,  and 
asked  Him  to  extend  His  protecting  care  over  us.  To  our 
astonishment  and  wonder  the  forest  was  lit  up  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  The  stars  ihone  with  exceeding  brilliancy,  the 
overhanging  branches  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  ground.  Those 
stars  nearest  the  horizon,  my  companion  thought  were  torches 
in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  in  pursuit  of  us.  The  over- 
hanging branches  prevented  us  from  taking  a  certain  star 
for  a  guide ;  we  therefore  waited  for  the  moon  to  rise  which 
occurred  at  one  o'clock  and  we  then  started  and  traveled  three 
miles,  picking  our  way  to  avoid  the  plantations,  where  a  num- 
ber of  dogs  are  always  kept  to  bark  an  alarm,  and  upon  this 
occasion,  our  ears  were  not  in  favor  of  their  music.  On 
reaching  the  road  we  traveled  to  our  friends,  who  were  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  meet  us. 

I  frequently  had  feelings  of  fear  previous  to  the  scene  just 


narrated ;  it  caused  me  to  be  more  humble  and  prayerful,  and 
from  that  time  and  as  long  as  I  remained  in  my  field  of  labor, 
I  felt  as  safe  and  secure  from  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  as  at 
any  other  time  of  my  life. 


LOVE    LETTERS. 


BY  0.  n.  BLISS. 


I  SUPPOSE  every  girl  and  boy  who  is  able  to  read  and 
write  knows  what  love  letters  are.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  them  if  written  in  proper  language  and  between  proper 
persons.  What  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  familiarity 
between  lovers  often  expressed  in  these  writings. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  Bishop  in  one  of  the  towns 
north  of  Salt  Lake,  he  related,  in  substance,  the  following 
incident : 

"Only  a  short  time  ago  I  was  in  a  crowd  of  men  where  one 
volunteered  to  read  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  with  whom  I 
happened  to  be  acquainted.  He  proceeded  to  do  so  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  confidential  letter  on  private  topics.  The  men 
had  considerable  sport  over  it,  but  I  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
I  made  some  enquiries  into  the  matter  afterwards  and  learned 
that  he  and  the  young  lady  were  engaged." 

1  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  a  young  man  (or  old  one 
either)  a  brute,  who  will  gain  a  woman's  love  and  solicit  such 
familiarities  under  the  promise  of  marriage  and  then  expose 
her,  especially  to  those  who  are  vulgar-minded  and  libertines 
at  heart  if  not  in  practice. 

I  labored  with  a  crowd  of  men  last  Summer  in  the  moun- 
tains some  of  whom  were  guilty  of  this  very  thing.  But  I  am 
glad  I  can  say  they  were  not  Latter-day  Saints.  They  had, 
however,  "Mormon"  girls  for  "sweethearts,"  from  whom  they 
received  very  familiar  letters,  which  they  would  read  to  one 
another  and  have  lots  of  fun,  as  they  thought,  but  I  was 
like  the  Bishop — I  could  not  see  anything  to  laugh  at.  These 
girls  thought  these  men  were  "mighty  nice,"  but  if  they  could 
have  been  present,  unknown  to  the  men,  when  one  of  their 
letters  was  received,  their  opinion  would  have  been  suddenly 
changed. 

Such  men  do  not  love  women,  or  such  'women  at  least. 
Men,  did  I  say?  Such  persons  are  not  worthy  of  that  ennobl- 
ing name.  Better  say  villains,  or  libertines,  for  it  is  to  that 
class  they  belong.  The  sooner  a  lady  cuts  the  acquaintance 
of  such  individuals  the  better. 

The  best  course  for  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  to  pursue,  is 
to  write  nothing  in  letters  that  they  would  be  ashamed  for 
others  to  see.  No  one  knows  into  whose  hands  the  written 
words  will  fall.  Low  minds  are  ever  ready  to  misconstrue  and 
magnify  any  possible  thing  into  vulgarity,  no  difference  how 
pure  the  intentions  of  the  writer. 

Young  friends,  remember  that  too  great  a  familiarity 
between  sexes  destroys  confidence  and  deadens  love,  as  is 
proven  by  all  experience.  Therefore,  let  your  letters,  however 
affectionate,  be  pure  and  dignified  beyond  the  misconstruction 
of  evil  minds. 
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AN    EPISODE    IN    A    MISSION- 
ARY'S   EIFE. 
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T  HAVE  often  thought  that  if  the  fifth-part  of  the  lives  of 
■*■  our  missionaries  could  he  embodied  in  a  history,  it  would 
form  the  most  interesting  and  probably  the  most  romantic 
reading  ever  offered_to  the  public,  and,  perhaps,  as  trying  to 
the  belief  of  this  generation  as  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  account  of  Jonah  or  other  histories  accepted  as  orthodox 
in  King  James'  translation  of  the  Bible.  And  life's  experience 
has  solidified  as  a  fact  that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 
I  am  going  to  offer  you  a  singular,  yet  a  perfectly  truthful, 
illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

In  early  years  of  missionary  labors  the  Elders  were  charged 
not  to  court  women,  and  married  Elders  were  forbidden  to 
engage  women  to  be  sealed  to  them  when  they  got  home.  I 
went  on  my  mission  to  Europe  in  1850,  as  a  single  man,  and 
religiously  obeyed  counsel — formed  no  engagements  and  got 
into  no  entanglements;  judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  and  realize 
what  a  comfort  and  encouragement  (?)  it  was  to  my  faith  when 
after  being  there  nearly  three  years,  a  prominent  man  of  the 
English  mission  paid  me  a  visit,  and  in  sleeping  with  me  one 
night  called  my  attention  to  two  young  ladies  who  had  come 
to  conference,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  spark  one  of  them. 
He  remarked,  "I  would  if  I  had  not  so  many  on  my  hands," 
naming  at  the  same  time  five  as  engaged  to  him.  You  can 
probably  imagine  my  feelings  at  hearing  this. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  revelation  on  plural  mar- 
riage was  to  be  made  public  and  the  late  Elder  Joseph  W. 
Young  and  myself  were  counseled  to  marry  in  Europe.  In  my 
conference  was  a  young  lady,  whom  I  thought  would  be 
pleased  to  have  me.  In  considering  the  subject  of  marriage 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  London  and  get  me  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  make  all  preparations,  and,  when  I  returned,  solicit 
her  hand  and,  if  accepted,  be  married  at  once,  thus  giving  no 
chance  for  gossip  to  Saint  or  sinner.  Now  I  come  to  my  illus- 
tration: 

I  went  to  London  and  stopped  with  Sister  Haslem,  now  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  While  asleep  I  dreamed  I  saw  my  future 
first  wife,  her  father,  mother  and  some  other  relatives,  in 
the  same  old  sleigh,  the  same  horses  and  outfit  altogether 
that  he  used  to  own  in  the  States  before  we  were  "Mor- 
mons." Snow  was  on  the  ground,  as  it  used  to  be  in  our 
country.  The  persons  were  driving  down  a  road  that  led 
past  where  myself  and  the  girl  I  was  going  to  ask  to  be  my 
wife  were  standing.  When  I  saw  them  I  was  jubilant  and 
exclaimed,  "There  come  my  folks,  let  us  go  and  meet 
them!  "  But  as  they  drove  past  they  made  no  halt,  but 
all  stood  up  and  pointed  their  hands  at  us  two  and  cried, 
"Shame,  shame,  shame!"  and  vanished  out  of  sight.  Three 
times  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  this  dream 
repeated  without  variation.  I  got  up  and  dressed,  got  the 
latch  key  and  went  out  and  walked  the  streets  of  London 
until  about  eight  o'clock ;  when  I  returned  to  tho  house,  I 
stopped  at  the  door-step,  carefully  cleaned  the  dust  from  my 
boots  and  said,  "Father  iu  Heaven,  thank  you  ;  it  is  enough! 
I  will  mind  the  warning."  I  returned  to  my  conference 
and  after  some  few  months  it  was  proven  that  the  girl  of 
whom  I  had  thought  as  my  wife,  -  had  been  for  quite  a 
time  the  kept  mistress  of  the  richest  dry  goods  merchant  of 
that  city,  and  that  her  acts  of  attentinn  and  kindness  to 
me  were  part  of  a  plot  to  bring  the  work  bf  God  in  disre- 
pute, and  disgrace  on  me  as  a  'Mormon"  Elder. 


'WAIF." 


MOST  of  our  young  readers  when  they  look  at  the  heading 
of  this  article  will  no  doubt  wonder  what  the  meaning  of 
it  is  ;  but  when  they  read  on  they  will  soon  find  out  what  it 
means,  and  be  much  pleased  if  they  are  kind  and  tender-hearted, 
that  none  such  are  to  be  found  in  our  peaceful  mountain 
vales. 

If  we  desire  to  see  what  here  is  about  to  be  described' 
we  must  take  a  long  journey  to  the  great  and  proud  cities  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  London,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  with  hundreds  of  other  cities,  where  "waifs"  may 
be  seen  in  swarms,  with  none  to  guide  and  care  for  them,  in 
the  shape  of  little  boys  and  girls,  without  home,  parents  and 
friends,  clothed  in  rags,  and  covered  with  filth  and  vermin  ; 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  vice,  with  a  prospect  of  being  drawn 
into  the  company  of  the  vilest  in  crime,  following  grown 
people  who  infest  these  places. 

Many  kind  people  have  built  nice,  large  houses  in  these 
cities,  where  thousands  of  poor  children  are  fed,  clothed  and 
schooled,  and  in  many  cities,  when  old  enough,  put  out  to 
work  at  trades  and  as  hired  help  in  families,  where  they  grow 
up  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  But,  such  is  the  vast 
number  of  these  poor  little  "waifs"  that  the  kind  help  of  the 
charitable  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  them  all. 

How  thankful  our  children  ought  to  be  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  kind  parents  and  friends,  that  no  such 
misery  is  seen  among  us!  That  all  of  them  live  in  nice,  com- 
fortable homes,  where  they  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated in  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  primary  meetings  and  have  mutual  improvement 
associations,  and  enjoying  holidays  on  the  4th  and  24th  of 
July,  thanksgiving  day,  Washington's  birth-day,  and  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  holiday  times,  when  they  have 
their  pretty  toys  and  gifts,  and  all  the  luxuries  that  the  heart 
can  desire!  Children  with  such  homes  and  treatment,  ought 
to  be  the  best  children  in  the  world,  which  I  am  very  happy 
to  say,  many  of  them  are. 

Now  children,  listen  to  the  wail  of  the  "waif." 

I'm  a  waif,  as  you  see, 

On  the  wide  world  thrown; 
Not  a  soul  cares  for  me — 
I'm  friendless— unknown; 
And  no  one  knows  how  I  came  to  be  here,   i 
Which,  I've  no  doubt,  you  will  think  very  queer. 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  sister  have  I, 
So  it  seems  very  likely,  and  none  enn  deny 
When  I  entered  this  world,  I  came  on  the  sly. 

How  many  odd  way?, 

I've  of  getting  along; 
To  jostle  my  way 

'Mong  tho  world's  busy  throng! 
How  "ft  I  am  tound  on  the  step  of  a  door, 
Huddled  together  with  two  or  throo  more, 
All  shivering  with  cold,  and  110  supper  to  warm, 
With  sometimes  a  freezing  mid  pitiless  storm  ! 
Don't  you  think  some  good  Christians  have  need  to  reform'' 

(),  why  is  it  thus 

1  am  kept  out  like  llii- 1 
When  millions  of  children 
Enjoy  nought  hut  bliss. 
There's  plenty  for  me,  and  plenty  in  store, 
O,  God  I   have  mercy,  and  pity  tin'  poor, 
Who  wander  unl led  in  misery's  fangs, 

Kept  out  in  the  Streets,  battling  poverty's  pangs, 

A  nation's  reproach  when  you  see  us  in  gnngs.  Yam. 
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SUPPLICATION. 


Words  by  A.  Dylrymple. 


MUSIC  BY  L.    ScHOFIELD. 
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O  God  of  life  and  light, 
Our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy, 
And  with  most  pure  delight 
Our  time  we  here  employ, 
Where  we  can  learn  each  Sabbath  day 
To  walk  the. straight  and  narrow  way. 


0  Lord  may  we  be  wise 

In  early  life,  we  pray, 

And  strive  to  win  the  prize 

By  walking  in  that  way 
That  leads  to  immortality, 
Where  all  the  ransomed  hosts  will  be. 


ENIGMA. 


In  eastern  climes,  where  Nilus  laves 

The  neighboring  plains  with  his  nutritious  waves, 

I  first  appear' d  on  earth,  and  then  began 

To  execute  my  vengeance  upon  man, 

Whom  I  oppress'd  with  wide  destroying  hand ; 

Nor  could  all  earthly  help  my  power  withstand. 

Six  letter  form  my  name — but  what  is  strange, 

In  losing  two,  I  suffer  little  change ; 

The  difference  this — when  six  I  had, 

Where'er  my  quick  destroying  hand  I  laid, 

The  mortal  wretch  was  well,  was  sick,  was  dead. 

Possess'd  of  only  four,  I  cannot  kill, 

Yet  I  remain  man's  sore  tormentor  still. 

But  what's  most  strange,  tho'  I've  two  letters  less, 

Yet  in  syllables  receive  increase. 

Lot  this  suffice,  I  dare  not  tell  you  more  ; 

Guess  the  six  letters  and  you'll  know  the  four. 


The  answer  to  the  Riddles  published  in  No.  21  are  I ; lass 
and  Time.  We  have  received  no  correct  solutions  to  the  for- 
mer. The  latter  has  been  solved  by  Robt.  Hay,  Pleasant 
Grove. 


THE    HONEY-BEES    SONG. 


Awake,  little  mortals ! 
No  harvest  for  those 
Who  waste  their  best  hours 

In  slothful  repose. 
Come  out — to  the  morning 

All  bright  things  belong — 
And  listen  awhile 
To  the  honey-bee's  song; 
Merrily  singing, 
Busily  winging, 
Industry  ever  its  own  reward  bringing. 
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